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October, 1894 



THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



ENTRANCE HALL OF THE LATE MRS. A. T. STEWART'S 
HOUSE. 



INCE the palatial Stewart mansion of this 
city passed into the hands of the Manhat- 
tan Club, it has been shorn of much of its 
former grandeur. The many beautiful 
trophies of art, in the form of statuary, 
paintings, porcelains, bronzes and costly 
furnishings, hate made way for the 
more prosaic furnishings of a club. The 
late Mr. Stewart was an art connoisseur as 
well as a merchant prince, and employed 
a large portion of his great wealth to con- 
centrate the energies of architects, sculptors, decorators, ebenistes. etc., 
in creating a house beautiful. As might naturally be expected, the 
work produced by the foremost artists of the age will always remain 




clock, from the factory of Eugene Cornu, Paris, surmounted by a sil- 
ver bronzed figure, holding in her hand a swinging pendulum, the 
whoie fourteen feet high, indicating not only the hour, minute and 
second of the day, but also the day of the week, the change of the 
moon, the record of the thermometer, and various other matters. The 
door at the left of the main entrance opens into the dining room; at the 
right into the reception room ; and another door at the right into the 
music room, while between the last two doors a side hall stretches its 
white marble floor towards Fifth Avenue and the drawing room. Be- 
yond the door of the dining room the main stairway begins its lordly, 
semi circular ascent. 

The most notable decoration of the various interiors are the elegant 
frescoes of the Italian artist Brigaldi, who came from Europe to exe- 
cute them. They are exclusively done in encaustic, and have proved so 
durable that though recently washed with common soap and water, and 
rubbed with pumice stone, in order to remove the blackening caused 
by the heat of the furnace, they are as bright and fresh as when they 
were finished. M. Brigaldi executed five thousand dollars worth of 
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beautiful, even although the vogue may be superseded by the varying 
changes of style. For this reason we reproduce the entrance hall as it 
appeared during the life of the late Mrs. Stewart, which was perhaps 
the finest specimen of the classic Renaissance to be seen in this coun- 
try. After climbing some twenty or thirty marble steps, we enter the 
vast hall, lined on each side with colossal white marble statues, and 
terminating in the grand picture gallery. The scene is one of magnifi- 
cence, splendor and luxury. The "Water Nymph" by Tandardini, 
stands on its pedestal, opposite the " Fis"her Girl" by Tadolini, each 
nearly nude; Crawford's "Demosthenes" faces Harriet Hosmer's 
"Zenobia;" Crawford's "Flora," holding in her hand a great wreath 
of flowers, is vis-a-vis to Randolph Rogers' "Blind Girl of Pompeii." 
Between the latter statue and "Zenobia" rises an immense French 



painting in the dining room, five thousand more in the breakfast room 
adjoining it, and five thousand more in the picture gallery. He also 
lavishly decorated the reception room. The furniture of both dining 
room and breakfast room was of solid rosewood. That of the reception 
room was also of rosewood, bearing expensive ornaments of bronze and 
onyx. The drawing room was filled with furniture in burnished gold. 
Everywhere the effect was palatial. 



INDIVIDUALITY OF IDEA AND BEAUTY OF WORK should be 
the motto, the war cry of architects, dress reformers, and, in- 
deed, the rule of life, for dwellers in houses and wearers of 
clothes everywhere. 



